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PREFACE 


The  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (I.MDC) 
requested  assistance  in  analyzing  data  qathered  by  the  Organ¬ 
izational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey  administered  to 
Air  Force  members.  An  attempt  is  beinq  made  to  document  as  much 
of  the  OAP  data  base  as  possible  since  I.MDC  will  discontinue  its 
research  and  consulting  missions  due  to  fiscal  constraints.  This 
study  addresses  Air  Force  Systems  Command  acquisition  project 
manaqers  within  the  OAP  data  base. 

The  format  for  this  study  is  in  accordance  with  I.MDC 
requirements,  which  follow  the  style  used  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


“ insights  into  tomorrow” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-2075 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  LARRY  G.  RADOV,  USAF 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  AFSC  ACQUISITION  PROJECT  MANAGERS 

I.  Purpose :  This  paper  compares  the  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  (AFSC)  acquisition  project  managers  with  the 
corresponding  attitudes  of  personnel  in  other  career  fields 
within  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force  at  larqe,  and  develops  policy 
recommendations  for  AFSC  leaders  and  commanders  based  on  these 
comparisons . 

1 1  .  Problem :  Project  managers  control  the  acquisition  of 
bi  1  1  ions  of  dol lars  worth  of  weapon  systems.  As  their  careers 
progress,  project  manaqers  become  valuable  Air  Force  assets. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  these  personnel  by 
providing  the  most  satisfying  jobs  possible.  In  a  late  1  97  0s 
survey,  the  Air  Force  Manaqement  Improvement  Group  discovered 
that  a  majority  of  Air  Force  members  felt  Air  Force  leadership’ 
and  management  were  in  the  range  of  "average  to  poor."  As  a 
result,  the  Chief  of  Staff  created  the  Leadership  and  Management 
Development  Center  (LMDC)  to  provide  centralized  leadership  and 
management  training  to  Air  Force  supervisors  and  leaders.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  overall  unit  effectiveness,  LMDC  fielded  an 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (GAP)  survey  to  provide  feed¬ 
back  to  commanders  and  leaders  on  their  members'  job  attitudes. 
The  CAP  survey  has  been  administered  approxi mate  1 y  300,000  times, 
and  LMDC  has  provided  feedback  to  organizations  throuqh  over  500 
consulting  visits.  In  1986,  LMDC  will  stop  performing  its  con¬ 
sulting  and  research  missions  due  to  fiscal  constraints;  yet  much 
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of  the  data  collected  has  not  been  fully  analyzed  to  provid* 
recommendations  for  improving  job  attitudes  in  Air  Force  organ¬ 
izations.  This  research  effort  analyzed  the  GAP  data  collected 
on  AFSC  project  managers  and  recommended  changes  where  required. 

III.  Procedures  and  Results:  Several  steps  were  taken  to  reach 
the  goals  of  the  present  research: 

1.  Organizational  behavior  theories  and  studies  were 
reviewed,  establishing  their  link  to  the  OAP.  Ir  addition, 
models  and  other  surveys  used  to  develop  the  OAP  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  search  for  previous  studies  on  project  managers'  job 
attitudes  was  unsuccessful. 

2.  The  data  base  for  this  researrh  was  I, MFC's  nearly  1  1,000 
ol ficer  survey  files  on  record.  The  three  comparison  groups 
(AFSC  project  managers,  other  AFSC  officers,  and  other  Air  Force 
officers)  were  compared  for  21  attitudinal  factors  as  well  as 
demographic  (.lata  measured  by  the  OAP.  Statistical  analyses  of 
the  data  were  conducted  using  standard  inferential  statistics 
(Analysis  of  Variance  with  Newman-Keuls  follow-up)  at  the  9  r>  * 
confidence  level.  A  limitation  to  the  research  is  that  the  data 
base  tor  each  group  was  not  based  on  a  random  sample  but  instead 
a  convenience  sample. 

3.  Results  of  the  demographic  analysis  revealed  AFSC  proioct 
manaqers  are  younqer  in  age,  have  less  time  in  service  and  nrade, 
supervise  fewer  people,  and  are  less  likely  to  hold  qroup 
mee'rinqs  to  solve  problems  than  the  two  other  groups.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  of  attitudinal  factors  revealed  AFSC 
protect  manaqers  have  less  favorable  job  attitudes  than  other 
AFSC  officers  and/or  other  Air  Force  officers  for  16  of  the  21 
OAT  attitudinal  factors  measured.  The  differences  occur  on  the 
fol  lowing  key  (actors:  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Character* 
ist  -os.  Work  Repetition,  Desired  Repeti t i vo/Kasy  Tasks,  Job 
Related  Training,  Skill  Variety,  Task  Identity,  Task  Signif¬ 
icance,  Job  Feedback,  Job  Motivation  Index,  Supervisory  Communi¬ 
cations  Climate,  Organizational  Communications  Cl  imate,  Pride, 
Advancement /Recognit  ion,  Work  Group  effectiveness,  and  General 
C  >  r  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  or.a  1  cl  imate. 

IV.  Corn-  i  usions:  The  research  showed  that  AFSC  project  man¬ 
agers'  job  at  t  ltudes  were  general  ly  less  favorable  than  the 
comi'd  r  i  son  groups'.  It  is  suggested  that  those  findings  are 
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primarily  due  to  demographic  differences  between  the  qroups. 
Other  research  has  determined  that  younger  people  with  less  time 
in  grade  and  service  tend  to  have  lower  job  satisfaction;  there¬ 
fore,  it  follows  that  AFSC  project  managers  reflect  generally 
less  favorable  job  attitudes.  Additionally,  a  shortage  of 
project  managers  in  the  8-  to  16-year  groups  has  caused  a  lack  of 
middle  management  supervision  possibly  influencing  job  attitudes. 


V .  Recommendations ; 

1.  AFSC,  with  the  help  of  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel 
Center  (AFMPC),  should  identify  officers  with  project  management 
experience  and  8  to  16  years  in  service  who  are  in  other  career 
fields.  These  officers  should  be  requalified  as  project  managers 
and  returned  to  project  management  duties  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  career  field  with  middle  management  guidance. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  by  AFSC  senior  leadership  to 
insure  junior  project  managers  are  given  expanded  responsi¬ 
bilities  when  possible.  With  a  lack  of  middle  management 
resources,  capable  junior  officers  should  be  challenged  with  more 
demanding  positions  and  subsequently  provided  more  job  enrich¬ 
ment  . 

3.  AFSC  and  AFMPC  personnel  managers  should  establish  neces¬ 
sary  programs  to  avoid  future  imbalances  in  project  management 
staff inq.  Techniques  such  as  providing  financial  bonuses  or 
incentives,  and  maintaininq  a  reserve  of  project  managers  in 
other  career  fields  could  be  imp  1 cmented. 

4.  AFSC  should  conduct  research  on  job  attitudes  as  protect 
managers'  demographics  become  more  representative  of  ot  hoi  Ait 
Force  officers.  This  may  provide  the  opportunity  to  identify 
other  factors  that  may  be  influencing  job  attitudes. 


Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

Today,  about  2000  Air  Force  members  manage  the  acquisition  of 
tuitions  of  dollars  worth  of  weapon  systems  and  related  support 
equipment.  These  acquisition  project  managers  need  broad  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  as  well  as  keen  management  skills  in  guiding 
their  programs  to  a  successful  completion  within  cost,  schedule, 
and  performance  constraints.  The  project  manager's  attitude 
toward  the  job  is  a  critical  factor  in  determining  whether  his  or 
her  performance  reaches  its  ultimate  potential.  This  research 
paper  is  concerned  with  the  job  attitudes  of  these  project 
managers.  The  purpose  is  to  compare  the  job  attitudes  of  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  acquisition  ptojeet  mu  n  .<q  «.■  r  s  with 
the  corresponding  attitudes  of  personnel  in  other  career  fields 
within  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force  at  large,  and  t  o  <.evo  ’.  cp  pf',  icy 
r e commend a  t ions  for  AFSC  leaders  and  commanders  las-  ;  <  n  these 
compa  r  i sons . 

before  discussing  project  manager  s'  job  at  t  i  t  tides ,  sore 
general  background  information  is  in  order.  Beginning  in  It'/},  a 
series  of  events  took  place  which  led  to  t  he  entail  ishment  of  an 
Air  Force  organization  with  the  mission  of  improving  job  at*  i  - 
t udes  of  Air  Force  members  through  management  censu 1 t  at  i  on.  Vh  t  s 
wus  short  1  y  after  i  ni  t  at  ion  of  t  he  A  1  1  Volunteer  For  cos  in  :  "7  i, 


when  Air  Force  leaders  recognized  the  need  to  enhance  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  Air  Force  life  and  to  compete  for  resources  with  the 
private  sector  (Mahr,  1982).  In  addition,  officials  realized 
that  after  attracting  and  training  individuals,  they  must  retain 
these  valuable  personnel  by  providing  the  most  satisfying  lobs 
possible.  In  response  to  these  concerns.  Chief  of  Staff  General 
David  C.  Jones  established  the  Air  Force  Management  Improvement 
Group  (AFMIG )  in  1975,  to  make  recommendations  on  how  to  improve 
life  in  the  service.  One  of  the  findings  of  an  extensive  AFMIG 
survey  on  quality  of  life  was  that  71%  of  the  people  surveyed 
felt  that  Air  Force  leadership  and  management  were  in  the  range 
of  "average  to  poor"  (Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Center,  1981).  In  response,  the  Chief  of  Staff  created  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  ( LMDC ) ,  as  a  part  of 
Air  University,  to  provide  centralized  leadership  and  management 
training  to  Air  Force  supervisors  and  leaders  (Mahr,  1982).  LMDC 
was  given  a  broad  set  of  goals. 

The  mission  of  the  Leadership  and  Management  Devel¬ 
opment  Center  is  to  provide  and  conduct  professional 
development  for  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense 
personnel;  provide  consultation  services  to  Air  Force 
units  upon  request;  conduct  research  and  analysis  for 
Air  Force  commanders,  for  functional  managers,  and  for 
internal  use;  and  review,  select,  write,  publish,  and 
distribute  professional  material  for  Air  Force  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  aqencies  (Air  University  Cata¬ 
log  1985-86,  1985,  p.  69). 

Part  of  the  consulting  role  identified  in  the  LMDC  mission  is 
to  determine  overall  organizational  effectiveness.  This  includes 
identifying  job  attitudes  of  organizational  members  and  then 
providing  feedback  to  organizational  commanders  and  leaders.  To 


meet  these  requirements,  LMDC,  with  the  help  of  researchers  at 
the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  developed  the  Organiza¬ 
tional  Assessement  Package  (OAP)  survey  to  collect  data  to  make 
such  analyses.  The  109-item  survey  has  been  administered  almost 
300,000  times.  It  identifies  21  key  factors  that  reflect  job 
attitudes  (Appendix  C).  The  OAP  "survey  has  received  wide 
acclaim  as  a  tool  for  improving  leadership  and  productivity  in 
the  Air  Force"  (Mahr,  1982,  p.  1). 

In  1986,  LMDC  will  stop  performing  its  consulting  and 
research  missions  due  to  fiscal  constraints;  yet  much  of  the  data 
collected  has  not  been  fully  analyzed  to  provide  recommendations 
for  improving  job  attitudes  in  Air  Force  organizations.  This 
research  effort  analyzes  the  OAP  data  collected  on  AFSC  project 
managers  and  recommends  changes  where  required.  To  this  end  the 
research  has  four  goals. 

1.  To  conduct  a  review  of  organizational  behavior  literature 
and  relevant  background  research  on  job  attitudes,  especially  for 
AFSC  project  managers. 

2.  To  compare  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and 
job  attitudes  of  officers  in  the  acquisition  program  management 
career  area  with  demographics  and  attitudes  of  corresponding 
officers  in  other  career  fields  within  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force  at 
large . 

3.  To  analyze  significant  altitudinal  differences  among  the 
AFSC  acquisition  project  management  career  field  and  other  career 
fields  within  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force  at  large.  The  Analysis  of 


Variance  Procedure  (ANOVA)  is  used  to  determine  whether  there  are 
differences  between  the  comparison  groups  at  the  95%  confidence 
level . 

4.  To  develop  recommendations  for  AFSC  leaders  and  com¬ 
manders  . 

The  paper  addresses  each  of  the  above  goals  in  the  following 
manner:  Chapter  Two  reviews  the  literature  as  well  as  current 
research  on  job  attitudes  of  project  managers.  Next,  Chapter 
Three  discusses  the  OAP  survey  and  the  data  collection  method¬ 
ology.  Background  on  the  project  management  career  field  is  also 
provided,  along  with  the  procedures  and  methods  used  to  analyze 
the  data  collected  for  this  research.  In  Chapter  Four,  the 
results  of  the  data  analysis  are  provided;  this  includes  signif¬ 
icant  demographic  data  on  the  groups  and  attitudinal  differences 
among  the  groups  as  measured  by  the  OAP  survey.  Chapter  Five 
provides  a  discussion  of  the  attitudinal  differences  discovered, 
based  on  organizational  behavior  theory,  current  research,  and 
peculiarities  of  program  management  duties.  Finally,  Chapter  Six 
presents  conclusions  from  the  research  and  provides  specific 
recommendations . 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

In  accomplishing  many  tasks,  an  individual  or  group  takes 
certain  inputs  from  the  environment,  performs  a  work  process  on 
them,  and  then  provides  an  output  back  to  the  environment 
(Duncan,  1978).  This  input-transformation-output  process  by 
individuals  or  groups  represents  the  "system"  at  the  heart  of 
organizational  behavior  theory  (DuBrin,  1974).  By  studying  and 
monitoring  the  process,  researchers  discovered  considerable 
correlation  between  characteristics  of  the  work,  job  attitudes, 
and  worker  behavior  (Hackman,  Pearce,  &  Wolfe,  1978). 

The  Organizationa 1  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey  bases  its 
development  on  over  a  century  of  organizational  behavior 
research.  The  21  OAP  factors  measure  job  attitudes  and  are 
grouped  into  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  input-transformation-output  process.  The  OAP 
divides  the  input  phase  of  a  task  into  the  work  itself  and  job 
enrichment  areas  of  organizational  functioning.  The  OAP  links 
the  transformation  phase  to  the  work  group  process  and  the  output 
phase  to  the  work  group  output.  The  relationship  between  the 
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Figure  1.  Relationship  Between  Behavior  Theory  and  the  OAP 


input-transformation-output  process,  the  areas  of  organizational 
functioning,  and  the  OAP  factors  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

This  chapter  reviews  the  literature  on  organizational 
behavior  theory  and  traces  the  development  of  individual  job 
attitudes  and  their  importance  in  optimal  task  accomplishment. 
The  review  starts  with  a  discussion  of  attitudes  and  identifies 
those  attitudes  measured  by  the  OAP.  Next,  several  prominent 
"need"  and  "motivation"  theories  and  studies  are  presented  vali¬ 
dating  the  importance  of  the  OAP  attitudes  selected  for  measure¬ 
ment.  The  final  part  of  the  review  identifies  the  relevant 
background  research  on  job  attitudes  for  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  (AFSC)  project  managers. 

Job  Attitudes 


Job  attitudes  are  often  considered  from  three  perspectives: 
basic  definition,  characteristics,  and  measurement.  Attitudes 
are  predispositions  to  react  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  situation 


or  individual  (Duncan,  1978).  They  are  developed  from  past 
experience  set  in  the  context  of  the  present  en vi ronment-- 
including  cultural  experiences,  group  influences,  work  values, 
and  aspirations  (Duncan,  1978).  This  tends  to  make  newly  formed 
attitudes  consistent  with  other  attitudes.  Individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  attitudes  are  primarily  caused  by  differences  in  expe¬ 
riences  (Gray  &  Starke,  1980).  Most  researchers  agree  that  a 
significant  characteristic  of  attitudes  is  that  they  are  linked 
to  or  influence  behavior  (Ajzen  &  Fishbein,  1977;  Duncan,  1978). 
It  is  this  link  that  makes  measurement  so  critical. 

Attitudes  are  most  commonly  measured  on  a  Likert  scale,  a 
device  by  which  differences  between  responses  are  calculated  in 
relative,  not  absolute  terms  (Duncan,  1978).  The  OAP  uses  a 
7-point  Likert  scale  to  measure  attitudinal  differences.  The 
responses  are  assigned  numerical  values  ranging  from  7  (strongly 
agree)  to  1  (strongly  disagree)  (Duncan,  1978).  In  the  present 
research,  the  OAP  measures  21  major  job  attitude  factors  in  such 
areas  as  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Autonomy,  Work  Repetition, 
Skill  Variety,  Task  Identity,  Job  Feedback,  Work  Support,  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Supervision,  General  Organizational  Climate,  Pride, 
Advancement/Recognition,  Work  Group  Effectiveness,  and  Job 
Related  Satisfaction.  In  the  OAP,  these  factors  are  useo  to 
monitor  the  input-transformation-output  process.  The  identifi¬ 
cation,  development,  and  use  of  these  job  attitude  factors  is 
found  in  various  organizational  behavior  theories  and  studies. 


Theories  and  Studies 


This  section  of  the  literature  review  focuses  on  "need"  arid 
"motivation"  theories  which  have  evolved  with  research  and 
studies  on  organizational  behavior.  In  addition,  it  identifies  a 
model  and  survey  instrument  developed  from  the  theories  and 
later  used  by  OAP  developers.  Through  this  theoretical 
background  and  associated  research,  job  attitude  factors  were 
defined  and  incorporated  into  the  OAP. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  many  "need"  or  "motivation" 
theories  have  been  developed  with  the  goal  of  providing  insight 
into  human  behavior.  One  of  the  more  prominent  theories  was 
developed  by  Abraham  Maslow,  who  theorized  that  needs  are  the 
primary  influence  on  a  person's  behavior.  He  argued  that 
behavior  occurs  when  people  try  to  fulfill  their  unsatisfied 
needs  (Gray  &  Starke,  1980).  Maslow  identified  five  levels  of 
human  needs  or  a  "hierarchy  of  needs."  His  proposal  asserts  that 
needs  low  in  the  hierarchy  must  be  satisfied  before  needs  higher 
in  the  hierarchy  will  motivate  behavior  (Albanese,  1981). 
Maslow's  human  needs  are  listed  from  lowest  to  highest: 

1.  Physiological  needs--those  needs  concerned  with  the 
basic  biological  functions  of  the  human  body,  such 
as  eating  and  sleeping. 

2.  Safety  needs--those  needs  concerned  with  protecting 
the  person  from  harm,  both  physical  and  psycho- 
logica 1 . 

3.  Belonging  needs--the  need  to  associate  with  one's 
own  kind;  social  interaction,  love,  acceptance, 
group  membership. 


4. 


Esteem  (status)  needs--the  need  to  feel  important  or 
to  separate  one's  status  from  other  comparable  indi¬ 
viduals'  feelings  of  self-worth  and  self-importance. 


5.  Self-actualization  needs  —  the  need  to  reach  one's 
ultimate  goals  in  life;  the  need  to  fulfill  one's 
own  destiny  (Gray  &  Starke,  1980,  p.  37). 

Individuals  may  have  different  need  hierarchies,  and  their 
hierarchies  may  change  at  times  in  their  lives.  "A  need  hier¬ 
archy  is  a  dynami c--not  s t a t i c --concept "  (DuBrin,  1974,  p.  41). 
The  unsatisfied  need  promotes  a  positive  behavior  which  attempts 
to  fulfill  that  need.  As  previously  discussed,  attitudes  are 
linked  to  behavior.  When  an  individual  recognizes  there  are 
unsatisfied  needs  he  or  she  can  fulfill,  it  is  reflected  in  one's 
job  attitudes  (Gibson,  Ivancevich,  &  Donnelly,  1973).  Job  atti¬ 
tudes  tend  to  become  more  favorable  because  the  individual 
realizes  his  behavior  can  potentially  satisfy  more  needs.  The 
OAP  measures  some  job  attitudes  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
unsatisfied  or  motivating  needs.  The  use  of  OAP  factors  sue),  as 
Ad  van cement /Recognition ,  Job  Related  Satisfaction,  Task  Signif¬ 
icance,  and  Jcb  Performance  Goals  to  measure  job  attitudes  are 
based,  in  part,  on  Maslow's  need  theory. 

Kaslow's  theory  is  not  the  only  popular  theory  of  how  needs 
influence  behavior.  Frederick  Herzberg  developed  an  influent ial 
motivation-hygiene  theory  on  job  attitudes  (Jessey,  1981). 
Prior  to  Herzberg,  those  researching  behavior  motivation  viewed 
the  concepts  of  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisf act i or  at 
opposing  ends  of  the  same  continuum  (Gray  t,  Starke,  1980).  A.  ter 
conducting  research  with  200  engineers  and  accountants,  Herzaerq 


concluded  that  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction  were  on 
two  different  continuums.  In  his  "two  factor"  or  "two  reed" 
theory,  Herzberg  concluded  that  one  set  of  factors  called  "moti¬ 
vator  needs”  caused  job  satisfaction  and  a  second  set  of  factors 
called  "hygiene  needs"  caused  job  dissatisfaction  (Albanese, 
1981).  Motivator  needs  relate  to  the  nature  of  work  itself  and 
are  satisfied  by  achievement,  recognition,  advancement,  work 
itself,  possibility  of  growth,  and  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  hygiene  needs  relate  to  the  environment  in  which  a  job  is 
performed  and  are  satisfied  by  company  policy  and  administrative 
technical  supervision,  interpersonal  relations,  salary,  job 
security,  personal  life,  working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  and 
status  (DuBrin,  1974;  Gray  &  Starke,  1980).  Many  of  Herzberg's 
motivator  and  hygiene  needs  are  measured  by  the  OAP.  If  an 
individual's  motivation  and  hygiene  needs  are  satisfied  the 
input-transformation-output  process  should  be  successful  and  the 
individual  may  have  positive  job  attitudes.  Therefore,  the  OAP 
should  give  an  indication  of  job  satisfaction  as  defined  by 
Herzberg . 

Herzberg's  theory  caused  researchers  to  focus  their  attention 
on  the  job  itself,  rather  than  the  job’s  environment,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  job  attitudes  and  performance  (Albanese,  1981). 
As  a  result,  Hackman  and  Oldham  developed  a  Job  Characteristics 
Model  and  later  a  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  which  provided  a  valuable 
basis  for  the  OAP  survey  development. 
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Figure  2.  Job  Characteristics  Model  (Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975). 


The  Job  Characteristics  Model  "identifies  live  'core'  job 
dimensions  which  prompt  three  critical  psychological  states 
which,  in  turn,  lead  to  a  number  of  beneficial  and  personal  work 
outcomes"  (Peters  &  Duke,  1982,  p.  18).  The  basic  model  is 
depicted  in  F l q  u  r  e  2 .  According  to  the  theory,  an  individual 
experiences  positive  job  attitudes  when  "he  1 ea r ns  (knowledge  of 
results;  that  he  persona  1  I y  (experienced  responsibl ltyi  has  eer¬ 
ier  mod  we  1  1  on  a  task  that  he  cares  a  trout  (experienced  mean  i  ng- 
tulneia;)"  (Hackman  Oldham,  1978,  p.  2  5  s  > . 

The  OAP  incorporates  t wo  tools  developed  r : om  the  Job  Charac¬ 
teristics  Model.  The  first  is  a  motivating  potential  soon' 


(  M P S ) ,  which  is  a 


summary  score  rel  looting  trie  ever  a  1  1  mot  i 


vating  potential  of  a  job  in  terms  of  the  core  job  dimensions" 
(Hackman  &  Oldham,  197  5  ,  p.  160).  The  score  is  computed  1  no 
following  equation: 

Skill  Task  Task  Job 
MPS  =  Variety  +  Identity  +  Significance  x  Autonomy  x  Feedback 

3 

The  other  tool  developed  from  the  model,  the  Job  Diageo  t  .■  _ 
Survey,  determines  if  existing  jobs  can  be  redesigned  to  improve 
employee  production  and  motivation,  and  identifies  the  impact  of 
job  changes  on  employees  (Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975).  Peters  and 
Duke  (1  982)  reviewed  the  evaluations  of  the  Job  Diagnostic-  Survey 
and  concluded  it  is  reliable  and  valid.  After  Maslow  and  Hei z- 
berg  linked  job  attitudes  to  the  input-transformation-output 
process,  Hackman  and  Oldham  discovered  ways  to  measure  the  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  measurement  techniques  developed  by  Hackman  and 
Oldham  are  incorporated  into  the  OAP. 

In  addition  to  the  theoretical  link  of  job  attitudes  to 
behavior,  several  studies  also  show  a  similar  relationship.  A 
classic  case  where  job  attitudes  were  identified  as  influencing 
behavior  was  the  Hawthorne  Studies.  In  1927,  Elton  Mayo  and  the 
Harvard  Business  School  participated  in  a  series  of  studies  at 
Western  Electric  Company's  Hawthorne  Works  outside  Chicago, 
during  which  the  researchers  challenged  the  assumption  that 
people  in  the  organization  are  solely  motivated  by  economic- 
incentives  (Duncan,  1978).  In  one  phase  of  the  study,  work 


groups  were  subjected  to  changing  amounts  of  lighting  in  the 
workplace.  The  researchers  discovered  that  "increases  in  output 


were  not  the  result  of  physical  jot)  conditions  [illumination]  but 
rather  the  result  of  the  changed  social  situations  of  the 
workers,  changes  in  their  satisfaction,  motivation,  and  changed 
patterns  of  supervision"  (Gibson,  Jvancevich,  &  Donnelly,  1973, 
p.  255).  The  studies  highlight  the  importance  of  job  attitudes 
on  the  input-transformation-output  process.  "They  felt  the 
organization  was  interested  in  them  and  they  liked  it"  (Scott, 
Mitchell,  &  Birnbaum,  1981,  p.  81).  The  Hawthorne  Studies  demon¬ 
strated  the  impact  of  attitudes  on  behavior  and  implied  positive 
attitudes  improve  the  input-transformation-output  process.  The 
theories  and  studies  reviewed  in  this  section  represent  some  of 
the  key  organizational  behavior  background  used  in  the  GAP 
deve 1 opment . 


Job  Attitudes  of  Project  Managers 
Research  into  job  attitudes  is  not  limited  to  the  civilian 
sector.  Many  studies  of  military  organizations  and  specific 
functional  career  fields  are  conducted  eacli  year.  The  leadership 
i.'i  Management  Development  Center  ( I.MDC )  has  been  col  1  ect  ing 
.it  i  it  nd  i  na  1  data  with  t  he  CAP  survey  instrument  when  Air  Force 
<  oirrm.iride  r  s  have  request  ed  consulting  services  to  improve  oro.tni  - 
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architects,  and  technicians  within  the  San  Antonio  Real  trope? ty 
Maintenance  Agency.  Boren  (1980)  assessed  the  Job  Related  Satis¬ 
faction  of  Air  Force  officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian  perscnne ■ 
from  OAF  data  using  the  motivating  potential  score  developed  by 
Hackman  and  Oldham. 

There  is  little  research  on  AFSC  project  managers  and  ?  h- 
job  attitudes.  One  relevant  study  found  that  AFSC  project 
managers,  located  at  Eglin  AFB,  were  significantly  less  effective 
at  supervisor  to  employee  communication  and  management  super¬ 
vision  tasks  than  other  AFSC  officers  (Banks,  1982).  No  other 
research  on  the  other  OAF  factors  or  job  attitudes  for  project 
managers  could  be  found.  Therefore,  research  into  job  attitudes 
for  AFSC  project  managers  as  compared  to  other  AFSC  officers  and 
other  Air  Force  officers  at  large  is  appropriate.  Research  of 
this  nature  will  help  to  determine  job  attitudes  and  perhaps 
point  the  way  f  o  ?  improving  the  project  managers'  input- 
tr an s format  ion -output  process. 

This  chapter  has  described  job  attitudes  and  identified  key 
attitudes  measured  by  the  GAP.  It  has  also  reviewed  the  litera¬ 
ture,  developing  the  theoretical  background  for  the  OAF  and 
identifying  the  relevant  research  on  job  attitudes  for  project 
managers.  The  next  chapter  discusses  the  OAP  survey  in  more 
detail.  Background  on  the  project  management  career  field  is 
also  provided,  along  with  the  procedures  and  methods  used  to 
analyze  the  data  collected  in  this  research. 


Chapter  Three 


METHODOLOGY 

Introduct ion 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explain  the  methods  used  to 
collect  and  analyze  the  data  associated  with  this  research 
effort.  The  discussion  includes  a  description  of  the  instrument 
used  to  collect  the  data,  an  explanation  of  the  data  collection 
net  hod,  a  description  of  the  personnel  surveyed,  and  a  review  of 
the  statistical  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  research  data. 

Inst  rumentat i on 

The  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (CAP)  was  the  instru- 
nent  used  to  col  lect  the  data  for  this  research  project.  This 
1(  9-  .1  t  >-n  survey  was  joint  ly  developed  by  the  Air  Force  Human 
Poseur ces  Laboratory  (AFHRI.),  Brooks  AFB,  Texas,  and  the  Leader- 
snip  and  Management  Development  Center  ( I.MDC )  to  support  the 
mission  of  LMDC  as  stated  in  Chapter  One  (Mahr,  1982).  AFHRL  and 
IMLO  based  the  GAP,  in  part,  on  the  need  and  motivation  theories 
and  t  he  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  described  in  Chapter  Two.  The  109- 
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(1982)  summarizes  research  supporting  the  validity  ano  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  OAP  from  its  initial  field  test  until  1  98  2.  The 
OAP's  construct  validity  is  characterized  as  "consistent  and 
strong"  with  generally  "acceptable  to  excellent"  reliability 
(Mahr,  1982).  Short  (1985)  also  discusses  the  OAP,  with  emphasis 
on  reliability,  construct  validity,  and  factor  consistency. 

The  OAP  compares  21  attitudinal  factors  and  groups  them  into 
four  primary  areas  of  organizational  functioning  corresponding  to 
the  input-transformation-output  process  discussed  in  Chapter  Two. 
The  input  is  further  divided  into  the  work  itself  and  job 
enrichment.  The  OAP  refers  to  the  transformation  as  the  work 
group  process  and  the  output  as  the  work  group  output. 

The  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  OAP  factors  are  discussed  below: 

1.  Work  Itself.  This  area  covers  the  task  properties 
(technologies)  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  It 
assesses  the  patterns  of  characteristics  members  bring  to  the 
group  or  organization  and  types  of  differentiation  and  inte¬ 
gration  among  position  and  roles.  The  following  OAP  factors 
measure  the  work  itself: 

Job  Performance  Goals 

Task  Characteristics 

Task  Autonomy 

Work  Repetition 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 

Job  Related  Training 

2.  Job  Enrichment.  This  section  measures  the  degree  to 
which  the  job  itself  is  interesting,  meaningful,  challengino,  and 
responsible . 


The  following  OAP  factors  measure  job  enrichment: 


Skill  Variety 
Task  Identity 
Task  Significance 
Job  Feedback 

Need  for  Enrichment  Index 
Job  Motivation  Index 

3.  Work  Group  Process.  The  work  group  process  assesses  the 
pattern  of  activity  and  interaction  among  the  group  members.  The 
following  OAP  factors  measure  leadership  and  the  work  group 
process : 

Work  Support 

Management  and  Supervision 
Supervisory  Communications  Climate 
Organizational  Communications  Climate 

4.  Work  Group  Output.  This  area  measures  task  performance, 
group  development,  and  effects  on  groups  members.  It  assesses 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  task  performance  and  alteration  of 
the  qroup's  relation  to  the  environment.  The  following  OAP 
factors  measure  the  work  group  output: 

Pride 

Advancement /Recognition 
Work  Group  Effectiveness 
Job  Related  Satisfaction 
General  Organizational  Climate 

A  complete  explanation  of  each  area  and  factor  in  the  OAP  is 
found  in  Appendix  C. 


Data  Collection 

The  OAP  data  were  gathered  from  Air  Force  organizations  as 
part  of  the  complete  six-step  LMDC  consultation  process.  The 
six-step  process  is  described  here  in  order 
gathering  procedures  in  the  proper  perspective. 


to  put  the  data 


Step  1:  Invitation 

The  first  step  of  the  LMDC  consultation  process  is  initiated 
by  a  request  from  an  Air  Force  commander  or  aqency  chief, 
normally  at  the  wing  or  base  level.  An  LMDC  consultant  then 
explains  the  services  available  to  the  unit  and  the  commitment 
required  from  its  top  line  management. 

Step  2:  Initial  Contact 

During  this  step,  a  team  of  consultants  visits  the  unit  to 
outline  the  consultation  process  to  the  host  commander  and  his 
staff  and  discusses  any  concerns  or  questions. 

Step  3:  Data  Collection 

Normally,  one  month  after  Step  2,  a  team  visits  the  unit  to 
begin  the  data  gathering.  LMDC  collects  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources . 

-  Open-ended  questionnaires  administered  to  all  key 
supervisors  in  the  organization  to  determine  their 
perceptions  about  their  roles  as  leaders/managers. 

-  Interviews  with  supervisors  based  on  their  responses 
to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  just  discussed. 

-  Administering  the  OAP  survey  to.  .  .people  available 
for  duty  within  each  work  group  of  the  base  or  wing. 

-  Objective  data  such  as  IG,  MEI,  and  MSFT  reports;  AWOL 
rates;  drug  and  other  arrest  rates;  etc.  (Short, 

1  98  5  ,  p.  46). 

The  OAP  is  administered  to  all  available  personnel  present  for 
duty  within  each  work  group  of  the  base  or  wing.  LMDC  collects 
the  data  in  group  survey  sessions  and  tries  to  ensure  standard 
survey  administration.  If  possible,  subordinates  and  supervisors 


are  scheduled  in  separate  sessions.  Only  LMDC  personnel  handle 


completed  surveys,  and  each  respondent  is  promised  individual 
anonymity . 

Step  4:  Analysis 

The  OAP  responses  are  placed  into  a  computer  data  base, 
allowing  statistical  comparisons  of  all  work  groups  in  the 
organization.  The  comparisons  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  organization,  as  perceived  by  assigned  personnel.  LMDC 
consultants  then  use  the  results  to  develop  plans  to  correct 
suspected  weaknesses. 

Step  5;  The  Tailored  Visit 

Approximately  two  months  after  data  gathering,  LMDC  consul¬ 
tants  return  to  the  wing  or  base  to  work  with  individual  super¬ 
visors  to  develop  management  action  plans  to  improve  areas  of 
concern . 

Step  6:  Follow-up 

Approximately  six  months  after  the  tailored  visit,  an  LMDC 
team  visits  the  organization  to  measure  the  progress  in  the 
organization.  The  OAP  survey  is  administered  again  and  inter¬ 
views  are  conducted  with  selected  managers  to  determine  the 
quality  of  organizational  change. 

LMDC  has  a  cumulative  data  base  with  nearly  300,000  OAP 
survey  records  on  file.  Besides  the  16  demographic  items  on  the 
survey,  other  demographics  are  collected  on  the  answer  sheet  and 
stored  in  the  data  base.  These  items  include  a  work  group  iden- 

age,  sex,  Air  Force 


tifier,  personnel  category,  pay  grade, 
Speciality  Code,  base,  and  major  command. 


The  OAP  data  base  is 


stored  in  two  files.  One  is  a  historical  file  with  data 
collected  prior  to  September  30,  1981,  and  the  second  is  a 
current  file  containing  data  collected  after  October  1,  19H1. 
The  present  research  used  initial  OAP  responses  collected  from 
October  1,  1981  to  September  16,  1985.  The  initial  OAP  responses 
are  those  collected  in  the  third  step  of  LMDC's  consu 1 t a t -  on 
process,  before  the  intervention  of  LMDC  consultants  into  the 
organization  (pre-intervention). 

Subjects 

In  examining  the  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(AFSC)  project  managers,  data  were  extracted  from  the  current 
LMDC  OAP  data  base.  Three  independent  comparison  groups  were 
selected  from  the  available  data.  The  first  group  was  comprised 
of  AFSC  officers  performing  duties  in  the  project  management 
career  field  (Air  Force  Speciality  Code  27xx).  The  second  group 
was  comprised  of  officers  performing  other  duties  in  AFSC.  The 
final  group  was  composed  of  all  remaining  Air  Force  officers  in 
the  data  base.  The  sample  sizes  of  the  three  groups  are  352, 
1569,  and  10,671,  respectively.  The  data  taken  are  from  surveys 
administered  to  63  bases  or  organizations  (including  14  AFSC 
bases)  in  10  major  commands,  direct  reporting  units,  or  special 
operating  agencies.  A  detailed  demographic  description  is  out¬ 


lined  in  Appendix  A. 


Procedures 


Various  analytical  methods  from  the  Si 


Package  for 


the  Social  Sciences  ( SPSSX  User's  Guide,  1983)  were  used  to 
analyze  the  data  gathered.  These  were  subprograms  "Crosstabs" 
and  the  "oneway  Analysis  of  Variance  Procedure  (ANOVA)"  with  the 
Newman-Keuls  post  hoc  test.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 
three  subject  groups  are  explained  in  two  separate  comparisons. 
Comparison  1:  Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

This  section  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  comparison 
groups  as  determined  by  the  responses  to  the  demographic  items  on 
t  he  GAP. 

Comparison  2:  AFSC  Project  Managers  Compared  to  Other  AFSC 
Officers  and  to  Other  Air  Force  Officers  at  Large 

For  these  analyses,  job  attitudes  for  the  three  groups  were 
compai ed  for  21  OAP  factors.  The  ANOVA  and  Newman-Keuls  proce¬ 
dures  were  used  for  these  comparisons.  ANOVA  is  a  statistical 
method  to  compare  simultaneously  the  means  of  several  gioups  to 
determine  if  there  are  any  mean  score  differences  among  the 
groups.  The  95%  confidence  level  was  used  for  the  comparisons  to 
determine  if  statistical  differences  were  valid.  The  Newnan- 
Keu  1  s  procedure  indicates  which  of  the  groups  is  statistically 
oil  ft  rent  from  the  others.  As  a  result  of  these  procedures,  it 
was  possible  to  determine-  on  which  ol  the  .1  attitudinal  factors 
the  groups  diflered.  For  these  compet  isons  the  21  lectors  wet. 
divined  into  four  groups  that  ret  loot  the  j  r  i  :i  a  r  y  areas  o1 
oi  ‘i  an  iz.it  i  or.a  1  functioning.  The  symbol  n  slu.w  n  t  h  t  ougiiout  t  tie 
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responses  in  the  pre-intervention  data  base  for  the  factoi  being 
examined.  Additionally,  the  symbol  PM  represents  project  manager 
in  the  tables. 

This  chapter  discussed  the  OAP  survey,  the  data  col  lect  ion 
method,  the  personnel  surveyed,  and  the  statistical  procod’  s 
used  for  data  analysis.  Chapter  Four  presents  the  results  »>f  th 
data  analyses  for  the  three  comparison  groups. 


Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

I ntroduction 

The  results  of  the  comparison  of  Organizational  Assessment 
Package  (OAP)  responses  among  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC) 
project  managers,  other  AFSC  officers,  and  other  Air  Force 
officers  in  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center 
(LMDC)  data  base  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  demographic 
data  are  first  discussed  for  the  three  groups.  Next,  the  atti- 
tudinal  differences  among  AFSC  project  managers,  other  AFSC 
officers,  and  other  Air  Force  officers  are  identified. 

Demographic  Data 

Generally,  the  demographic  responses  indicate  the  three 
groups  are  similar  in  makeup  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  demo¬ 
graphic  data  for  al 1  three  groups  aie  presented  in  dot ai 1  in 
Appendix  A,  Tables  A-l  through  A-22. 

The  major  demographic  differences  among  survey  respondent 
u  i  oiipi;  are  in  age,  time  in  service,  time  in  careei  field,  group 
ii't-tiius,  problem  solving,  and  aeronautical  rating.  Typical  I  v, 
the  AFSC  project  manager  s  are  younger  than  other  Al  of  1  i  cor  s 
and  Air  Force  officers  in  general.  Twoit  y-sevn  percent  ct 
prefect  managers  are  21  to  2b  years  old,  win  1  e  in,,  ci  other  A 1  SC 


officers  and  11%  of  other  Air  Force  officers  fall  into  t  b  i  r 
category.  The  time  in  the  Air  Force  for  AFSC  project  manager<-- 
also  differs  from  the  other  two  groups.  The  project  managers 
tend  to  have  fewer  people  in  the  4-  to  12-year  range  and  more  in 
the  under  4-year  and  over  12-year  ranges  than  the  two  other 
groups.  The  project  managers  also  have  less  time  in  their  caicci 
field  when  compared  to  the  two  other  groups.  About  46%  of  pro¬ 
ject  officers  had  over  3  years  in  the  present  career  field,  while 
other  AFSC  officers  and  other  Air  Force  officers  had  61?  and  58%, 
respectively. 

Besides  being  younger  and  having  less  time  in  both  grade  and 
service,  AFSC  project  managers  supervise  fewer  personnel  than  the 
comparison  groups.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  project  managers 
do  not  supervise  anyone,  as  compared  with  53%  and  39%  for  other 
AFSC  officers  and  other  Air  Force  officers,  respectively.  The 
demographic  information  also  indicates  that  AFSC  project  managers 
and  supervisors  are  less  likely  to  use  group  meetings  to  solve 
problems  than  are  the  two  other  groups.  Finally,  85%  of  project 
managers  and  87%  of  the  AFSC  officers  are  nonrated,  while  56%  of 
the  other  Air  Force  officers  are  nonrated. 

A  total  of  20  demographic  data  items  were  col  lected  and 
reported  with  the  OAP  survey  (Tables  A-l  through  A-22).  The 
major  differences  among  the  AFSC  project  managers,  other  AFSC 
officers,  and  other  Air  Force  officers  were  discussed  above.  The 
results  of  the  statistical  analysis  of  altitudinal  responses  on 
the  survey  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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A  I  I  l  I  lid  I  li.  i  1  i>.i  1  .1 

The  attitudinal  differences  for  the  AFSC  project  managers 
versus  the  other  AFSC  officers  and  other  Air  Force  officers  are 
presented  for  the  21  GAP  factors  measured  in  this  research.  This 
section  presents  an  overall  summary  of  the  attitudinal  differ¬ 
ences  anong  the  three  groups.  Then  summary  data  are  examined  for 
the  four  primary  areas  of  orga n i z a t i ona 1  functioning:  work 
itself,  job  enrichment,  work  group  process,  and  work  group  out¬ 
put.  The  detailed  information  foi  these  findings  is  included  in 
Appendix  B,  Tables  B-l  through  B-4. 

Ove  ra  1  1 

In  only  one  case  is  the  attitudinal  score  of  AFSC  project 
nanagers  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  two  other  groups. 
For  11  of  the  21  measured  0 A P  factors,  the  project  managers' 
attitudinal  scores  are  significantly  lower  than  the  attitudinal 
scores  of  both  AFSC  officers  and  Air  Force  officers.  For  8  of 
the  same  11  factors,  other  AFSC  officers'  attitude  scores  are 
r  i  gni f i rent  1  y  lower  than  Air  Force  officers'  attitude  scores. 

For  the  nine  remaining  factors,  five  comparisons  indicate 
*  hut  AFSC  project  managers  and  ether  AFSC  oil icers  have  similar 
attitudes,  lit  their  attitudes  air  lower  compared  to  the  Air 
Force  officers  at  large.  The  other  four  factors  reveal  no 
stet  istical  differences  in  attitudes  between  groups. 

W< ) t  k _ I  t  so  1 f  Summary 
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factor  except  one.  The  five  factors  where  attitudes  measure 
significantly  lower  than  Air  Force  officers  are:  Job  Perf 01  n.ancr* 
Goals,  Task  Characteristics,  Work  Repetition,  Desired  Repet¬ 
itive/Easy  Tasks,  and  Job  Related  Training.  Each  of  the  factors 
measures  specific  aspects  of  the  work  itself.  Job  Performance 
Goals  measures  the  degree  to  which  goals  are  clear,  specific, 
realistic,  understandable,  and  challenging.  Task  Characteristics 
measures  a  combination  of  Skill  Variety,  Task  Identity,  Task 
Significance,  and  Job  Feedback  designed  to  measure  several 
aspects  of  one's  job.  The  third  and  fourth  factors,  V'.’ork  Repeti¬ 
tion  and  Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks,  measure  the  extent  to 
which  one  faces  the  same  type  of  problems  and  the  desire  for 
those  problems  to  be  simple  to  solve.  The  last  factor,  Job 
Related  Training,  reflects  the  degree  to  which  the  worker  is 
satisfied  with  on-the-job  and  technical  training. 

Project  managers'  attitudes  are  also  significantly  1 owei  than 
those  of  other  AFSC  officers  for  each  factor  except  Desired 
Repetitive/Easy  Tasks  and  Job  Related  Training.  The  three  groups 
are  similar  for  Task  Autonomy,  or  the  degree  to  which  the  job 
provides  freedom  to  do  the  work  as  one  sees  fit.  Table  1 
summarizes  the  significant  results. 

Job  Enrichment  Summary 

The  OAP  factors  measuring  the  Job  Enrichment  attitudes  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.  AFSC  project  managers  have  significantly 
lower  attitudes  than  Air  Force  officers  in  Skill  Variety,  Task 


Identity,  Task  Significance,  Job  Feedback,  and  the  Job  Motivation 


Table  1 

Work  Itself  Summary 

Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 

AFSC  PMs  vs  Other 

AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 

Factor 

Mean 

Job  Performance  Goals 

AFSC  PMs 

4.33*, 

*  * 

Other  AFSC 

4 .53* 

AF  Officers 

4 . 76 

Task  Characteristi cs 

AFSC  PMs 

4.93*, 

★  * 

Other  AFSC 

5.21* 

AF  Officers 

5.38 

Work  Repetition 

AFSC  PMs 

3.65*, 

*  * 

Other  AFSC 

4.15* 

AF  officers 

4  .  36 

Dos  i  red  Repet. i  t i  ve/F.asy 

Tasks 

Ai SC  PMs 

2.28*, 

*  ★ 

Other  AFSC 

2.42 

AF  officers 

2 .49 

Job  Related  Training 

AFSC  PMs 

4.03‘, 

★  * 

Other  AFSC 

4.39 

AF  Officers 

4 .76 

*  Statistically  different  from  AF  officers 

**  -  Statistically  different  from  Other  AFSC  officers 


Index.  The  combined  factors  measure  the  degree  to  winch  the  job 
if-  n.S'irst  inq,  ir<  aninqfu  1  ,  challenging,  and  responsible.  Skill 
V  u  icty  oMfuirc  s  t  he  degree  to  which  a  job  involves  t  he  use  t  f  .1 
1  ui.'hei  o .  different  ski  1  Is  and  talents.  Th<  se'omi  factor,  "ask 
i  d  1  •  r,  t  1  t  y  ,  me  a  s  u  r  e  s  t  h  e  d  e  g  r  e  c  t  o  which  t  hi  t  jor  1  0  <  ■  u  .  r  0  s 
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Table  2 

Job  Enrichment  Summary 
Comparison  of  GAP  Factor  Scores 
PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Factor 


Skill  Variety 

AFSC  PMs 

5.11* 

Other  AFSC 

5.40 

AF  Officers 

5.4  6 

Task  Identity 

AFSC  PMs 

4 .86* 

Other  AFSC 

5.07* 

AF  Officers 

5.26 

Task  Significance 

AFSC  PMs 

5 .08* 

Other  AFSC 

5.58* 

AF  Officers 

5.85 

Job  Feedback 

AFSC  PMs 

4  .55* 

Other  AFSC 

4.79* 

AF  Officers 

4 . 92 

Job  Motivation  Index 

AFSC  PMs 

116.94* 

Other  AFSC 

125.35 

AF  Officers 

126.90 

-  Statistically  different  from  AF  Officers 

-  Statistically  different  from  Other  AFSC  Officers 


completion  of  a  whole  and  identifiable  piece  of  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  Task  Significance  measures  the  importance  of 
the  job.  The  next  factor  i  r.  the  job  cnrichnn  nt  area  15;  Job 


Feedback,  and  it  measures  the  degree  to  which  the  worker  obtains 
information  on  good  or  bad  performance.  The  final  factor  where 


the  AFSC  project  managers'  attitudes  are  lower  is  in  the  Job 


Motivation  Index.  This  factor  reflects  the  overa 1  1  motivating 
potential  of  a  job. 

Project  managers'  attitudes  are  also  lower  than  those  of 
other  AFSC  officers  in  Task  Identity,  Task  Significance,  and  Job 
Feedback.  The  three  groups  are  similar  in  Need  for  Enrichment 
Index  which  measures  the  characteristics  an  individual  would  like 
in  a  job. 

Work  Croup  Process  Summary 

The  GAP  measures  four  factors  within  the  work  group  process 
area.  On  these  four  factors,  AFSC  project  managers  and  other 
AFSC  officers  have  similar  attitudes.  For  two  of  the  attitudinal 
factors,  Supervisory  Communications  Climate  and  Organizational 
Communications  Climate,  project  managers  and  other  AFSC  officers 
scot  e  lower  than  other  Air  Force  officers.  Supervisory  Communi¬ 
cations  Climate  measures  the  degree  to  which  the  worker  perceives 
there  is  good  rapport  with  supervisors,  that  innovation  for  task 
improvement:  is  encouraged,  and  that  rowaids  are  based  upon 
pet  l'oi  nance.  Orqani  zationa  1  Communications  Climate  measures  the 
1 1  e  g  t  '  ■  •  t  e  which  thoie  is  an  open  c  ciwnun  i  cat  l  on  environment  and 
adequate  ir.fornati  on  is  provided  to  a  c  comp  ]  i  sh  the  job.  For 
arctic  r  factor,  Management  Supervision,  al  1  groups  display 
.'in  i  1  it  attitudes.  The  last  factor.  Work  Support  ,  reveals  the 
c  y  instance  in  this  research  whet  e  hot  h  AFSC  project  managers' 
it.o  ■■‘her  AFSC  officers’  job  attitudes  are  s  l  gni  f  i  cant  ly  higher 
t  inti,  tin  test  of  t  he  Am  Force  officers.  This  ;  act.  or  m  e  a  s  ■ .  t  ,  >  s 


the  degree  to  which  work  performance  is  hindered  by  additional 
duties  or  inadequate  tools,  equipment,  or  work  space.  Tho  pro 
ject  managers  and  other  AFSC  officers  are  less  hindered  than  t  '"e 
rest  of  the  Air  Force  officers.  Table  3  summarizes  the  results. 


Table  3 

Work  Group  Process  Summary 
Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
AFSC  PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Factor 

Mean 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 

AFSC  PMs 

4.71* 

Other  AFSC 

4.71* 

AF  Officers 

4.89 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 


AFSC  PMs 

4.55* 

Other  AFSC 

4.57* 

AF  Officers 

4.94 

Work  Support 

AFSC  PMs 

4.66* 

Other  AFSC 

4.65* 

AF  Officers 

4.54 

*  -  Statistically  different  from  AF  Officers 


Work  Group  Output  Summary 

Table  4  details  the  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  factors  identified  in  the  work  group  output  function. 
Comparing  four  of  the  factors  reveals  that  AFSC  project  managers' 
measured  attitudes  are  lower  than  those  for  other  Air  Force 


officers.  Those  four  factors  are  Pride,  Advancement/Recognition, 


Table  4 

Work  Group  Output  Summary 
Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
AFSC  PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Pride 

AFSC  PMs 
Other  AFSC 
AF  Officers 


4.95*,  ** 
5.21* 

5.54 


Advancement /Recognition 
AFSC  PMs 
Other  AFSC 
AF  Officers 


4 .44* 
4.43* 
4.60 


Work  Group  Effectiveness 
AFSC  PMs 
Other  AFSC 
AF  Officers 


5.62* 

5.68* 

5.79 


General  Organizational  Climate 
AFSC  PMs 
Other  AFSC 
AF  Officers 


4.86* 

4.86* 

5.27 


*  -  Statistically  different  from  AF  Officers 

**  -  Statistically  different  from  Other  AFSC  Officers 


officers  for  the  Pride  factor.  The  Pride  factor  measures  the 


pjidt  and  confidence  in  one's  work.  Ad vancemen t /Pecogn i t i on 


work  generated  by  the  group.  Finally,  General  Organizational 
Climate  measures  the  individual's  perception  of  spirit  of  team¬ 
work,  communications,  and  group  pride  in  the  organizational 
environment.  All  three  groups  have  similar  attitudes  for  the  job 
satisfaction  factor. 

In  summary,  job  attitudes  of  AFSC  project  managers  measured 
lower  than  AFSC  officers  for  11  of  the  21  factors  and  lower  than 
other  Air  Force  officers  on  16  of  the  21  factors.  Detailed 
statistical  comparisons  are  provided  in  Appendix  B.  Chapter  Five 
discusses  the  demographic  and  attitudinal  results. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  discusses  the  results  and  findings  from 
responses  to  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey 
administered  to  Air  Force  officers.  First,  the  limitations  of 
this  study  are  presented.  Then,  the  demographic  data  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  providing  some  explanations  for  the  attitudinal  differ¬ 
ences  noted.  Next,  the  factors  relating  to  the  four  areas  of 
organ i za t i ona 1  functioning  (work  itself,  job  enrichment,  work 
group  process,  and  work  group  output)  are  isolated  and  presented. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  principal  limitation  of  this  research  is  the  method  by 
which  the  data  were  gathered.  A  random  sample  is  the  optimal 
method  for  the  collection  of  data.  This  prevents  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  consistent  biases  from  uncontrolled  variables.  The 
method  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC) 
used  to  collect  the  data  from  October  1981  until  September  1985, 
was  defined  by  their  consulting  process;  subsequently,  their  data 
repxesents  only  those  organizations  which  requested  LMDC's 
services.  This  limitation  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  LMDC 
surveyed  every  individual  available  for  work  during  the  time  of 
the  visit.  Therefore,  the  results  for  each  organization  are 


representative  of  that  organization.  Since  many  units  weit 
visited,  the  data  are  representative  of  at  least  a  large  segment 
of  the  Air  Force  population. 


Demographics 

A  review  of  the  demographic  analysis  uncovers  several 
possible  reasons  for  the  statistically  lower  job  attitudes  of 
project  managers.  The  data  indicate  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(AFSC)  project  managers  are  younger,  have  less  time  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  have  less  time  in  their  career  field  than  both  other 
AFSC  officers  and  other  Air  Force  officers.  The  implications  of 
such  demographic  data  are  far  reaching  in  light  of  other 
research.  Talbot's  (1979)  study  confirmed  that  job  attitudes 
improve  with  increased  age.  In  addition,  during  personal  inter¬ 
views,  I.M DC  consultants  and  analysts  also  indicated  that  job 
attitudes  usually  improve  with  age  (LMDC/AN  personnel,  personal 
communication,  December  1  3,  1985).  The  LM  DC  members  also 
concluded,  from  past  studies,  that  the  more  time  in  service  a 
member  has,  the  more  favorable  his  or  her  job  attitudes  tend  to 
become.  Likewise,  an  individual's  job  attitude  will  generally 
improve  the  more  he  or  she  works  in  the  same  career  field 
(LMDC/AN  personnel,  personal  communication,  December  13,  1985). 

AFSC  officers  are  also  younger,  have  less  time  in  service, 
and  have  less  time  in  a  career  speciality  than  other  Air  Force 
officers,  but  not  to  the  extremes  of  AFSC  project  managers. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  AFSC  officers'  attitudes  are 
lower  than  Air  Force  officers'  attitudes,  but  higher  than  AFSC 


project  managers'  attitudes  for  11  of  the  21  OAP  factors.  This 
trend  supports  Talbot's  (1979)  and  I.MDC's  conclusions  on  the 
effects  of  age,  time  in  service,  and  time  in  a  career  field  on 
job  attitudes. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  existing  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  AFSC  project  managers.  Information  on  the  project 
management  career  field  was  obtained  from  telephone  conversations 
with  career  and  retention  monitors  at  the  Air  Force  Military 
Personnel  Center  (AFMPC)  and  at  AFSC.  Their  records  reveal  that 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  an  unusually  large  number  of 
project  managers  in  the  6-  to  12-year  groups  left  the  Air  Force 
to  join  the  civilian  sector  (AFSC/MPRO  personnel,  personal 
communication,  November  5,  1985).  According  to  AFMPC,  the 
shortfall  in  the  lieutenant  colonel,  major,  and  captain  ranks  is 
approximately  500  positions  out  of  2400  in  the  career  field 
( AFMPC/DPMATO  personnel,  personal  communication,  October  24, 
1  985).  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  1  980  exodus.  In  an  effort 
to  make  up  for  these  losses,  the  Air  Force  began  recruiting 
greater  numbers  of  second  lieutenant  project  managers  to  fill  the 
shortfall  created.  This  increased  accession  rate,  which  began  in 
1980,  is  the  reason  why  the  demographic  data  show  a  greater 
number  of  younger  project  managers  and  other  AFSC  officers  with 
less  time  in  service  than  for  the  Air  Force  at  large 
( AFMPC/PPNATO  personnel,  persona  1  communication,  October  24, 


The  demographic  data  also  revealed  AFSC  project  managers 
supervise  fewer  personnel  than  other  AFSC  and  Air  Force  officers. 
Since  they  supervise  fewer  personnel,  it  may  also  indicate  that 
they  hold  fewer  middle  management  positions  than  the  other 
groups.  This  is  a  result  of  the  greater  percentage  of  prc,*.''t 
managers  in  the  less  than  4  years  of  service  category  than  *  M« 
comparison  groups.  Being  more  junior,  project  managers  are  not 
receiving  the  opportunity  to  reach  higher  management  levels  as 
are  the  comparison  groups.  In  a  study  of  civilians,  Slocum 
(1971)  found  that  higher  levels  of  management  reported  greater 
need  satisfaction  in  their  jobs  than  did  lower  level  workers..  In 
this  case,  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  project  managers  to 
gain  management  positions  because  of  the  great  number  of  junior 
officers  competing  for  the  positions.  These  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  may  contribute  to  the  lower  project  managers’  job 
attitude  ratings. 


Areas  of  Organizational  Functioning 
The  demographic  differences  of  the  three  comparison  groups 
influence  the  attitudinal  factors  measured  in  the  OAP’s  four 
areas  of  organizational  functioning.  The  work  itself  and  job 
enrichment  area  on  the  OAP  survey  represent  the  "input"  phase  of 
the  input-transformation-output  process.  In  this  research  12  of 
the  OAP  factors  measured  job  attitudes  during  the  input  phase. 
For  10  of  these  factors  (including  Task  Autonomy,  Work  Repeti¬ 
tion,  Skill  Variety,  and  Task  Significance),  AFSC  project 


managers'  attitudes  are  lower  than  other 


AFSC  and  Air  Force 


officers.  Other  AFSC  officers  are  lower  than  Air  Force  officers 
for  six  of  the  factors.  The  less  favorable  job  attitudes  may 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  demographic  differences  among  the 
groups.  Since  project  managers  are  younger  than  the  two  other 
groups,  one  would  expect  their  attitudes  to  be  less  favorable,  as 
indicated  by  the  research  of  Talbot  (1979)  and  the  experience  of 
I, MIX'  consultants  and  analysts  previously  discussed. 

The  "transformation"  phase  of  the  system  is  linked  to  the 
work  group  process  of  the  OAP.  For  this  area  the  demographic 
differences  described  earlier  help  explain  why  project  managers 
have  less  favorable  attitudes  in  Supervisory  and  Organizational 
Communications  Climate.  In  addition,  shortages  in  the  senior 
captain  through  lieutenant  colonel  project  manager  positions 
influence  this  area.  With  the  shortage  of  500  middle  managers 
ami  an  excess  of  500  junior  officers,  the  desired  supervisor-to- 
worker  ratio  is  not  being  achieved  (AFSC/MPRO  personnel,  personal 
i.  ommiiii  i  ca  1 1  on ,  November  5,  1  985).  With  more  officers  to  super- 
rise,  the  middle  management  may  not  have  enough  time  to  guide 
subordinates  through  their  work  nor  establish  an  effective 
,  i  on  r  i  za  t  i  ona  1  climate.  This  is  reflected  in  the  demographic- 
cat  a  where  project  managers  hold  fewer  group  meetings  to  solve 
ptoblcn.s  than  the  other  two  comparison  groups.  In  addition, 
supervisors  from  other  career  fields  may  be  filling  the  shortfall 
end  managing  project  managers  without  the  proper  experience  and 
'drier  training  which  cou  1  n  lead  to  less  favorable  job  att  i  t  drier; 


for  project  managers  (AFSC/MPRO  personnel,  personal  communi¬ 
cation,  November  5,  1985). 

The  work  group  output  area  of  the  OAP  corresponds  to  t.h 
"output"  phase  of  the  input-transformation-output  process.  Since 
attitudes  are  less  favorable  for  the  first  two  phases  ol  re¬ 
process,  they  can  be  expected  to  be  lower  for  the  output. 
of  the  five  factors  indicate  lower  attitudes  for  AFSC  project 
managers.  The  demographic  differences  in  the  groups  and  the 
lower  levels  of  available  supervision  both  help  to  keep  project 
managers'  attitudes  about  General  Organizational  Cl imate,  Pride, 
Advancement/Recognition,  and  Work  Group  Effectiveness  lower  than 
the  other  two  groups. 

The  proposed  reasons  for  the  less  favorable  job  attitudes  of 
AFSC  project  managers  have  been  primarily  based  on  the  realities 
of  the  demographic  differences  between  groups.  When  the  job 
attitudes  are  broadly  lower,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  explain 
completely  the  results.  The  demographic  differences  in  the 
groups  may  be  hiding  other  reasons  why  project  managers  have  less 
favorable  job  attitudes.  The  project  managers'  work  may  lack 
structure,  there  may  be  little  opportunity  for  personal  growth  in 
the  job,  or  there  may  be  a  poor  work  environment.  These  condi¬ 
tions  may  also  affect  job  attitudes,  but  this  research  has  not 
identified  an  impact.  Further  research  isolating  factors  or 
groups  of  factors  may  establish  additional  reasons  for  the  less 
favorable  attitudes  of  project  managers. 


At  the  outset,  this  chapter  reviewed  the  limitations  of  the 
research,  after  which  the  demographic  and  attitudina]  data  were 
discussed  and  a  rationale  was  provided  for  the  lower  job  atti¬ 
tudes  of  AFSC  project  managers  as  compared  to  other  AFSC  and  Air 
Force  officers.  Chapter  Six  presents  a  review  and  some  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendat i ons. 


Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Review  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  job 
attitudes  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  project  managers 
with  the  corresponding  attitudes  of  other  AFSC  officers  and  Air 
Force  officers  at  large.  First,  the  organizational  behavior 
literature  was  reviewed  establishing  its  link  to  the  Organi¬ 
zational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey.  Theories  developed  by 
Mas  low  and  Herzberg  and  a  survey  produced  and  tested  by  Hackman 
and  Oldham  provided  the  background  for  much  of  the  OAP's  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Hawthorne  Studies  showed  how  job  attitudes  can  affect 
worker  output,  thus  demonstrating  the  importance  of  determining 
and  monitoring  job  attitudes. 

The  procedures  used  to  collect  and  analyze  the  data  for  this 
research  were  then  explained.  The  OAP  survey  and  the  Leadership 
and  Management  Development  Center's  (LMDC)  data  collection  method 
were  discussed.  The  three  groups  surveyed  for  this  research  were 
described  and  the  statistical  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data 
woe  presented. 

A  concise  presentation  of  the  demographic  and  attitudinal 
results  is  found  in  Chapter  Four.  The  major  demographic  dif f or- 

4  1 


ences  among  the  three  groups  were  discussed,  highlighting 
differences  in  age,  time  in  service,  and  time  in  career  f  i  e  1  ;i . 
The  20  demographic  items  captured  by  the  GAP  are  presented  • 
Appendix  A.  The  attitudinal  results  compared  the  three  groups  on 
the  21  OAP  factors  for  which  I.MDC  collected  data. 

The  research  showed  that  AFSC  project  managers'  job  attitii'  '■ 
were  generally  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  other  AFSC 
officers  and  other  Air  Force  officers  at  large.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  findings  were  primarily  due  to  the  demographic  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  groups.  The  project  manager  group  contained 
more  junior  officers  than  authorized  and  considerably  more  junior 
officers  by  percentage  than  the  other  groups.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  lack  of  middle  managers.  The  study  corroborated  other 
research  which  found  job  attitudes  improve  with  age,  time  in 
service,  and  time  in  career  field.  The  possible  lack  of  proper 
supervision  may  have  also  had  an  impact  on  job  attitudes. 

Recommendations 

The  less  favorable  job  attitudes  of  AFSC  project  managers, 
as  measured  by  the  OAP,  are  in  large  part  due  to  the  events  which 
shaped  the  demographics  of  the  career  field.  The  following 
recommendations  are  made  to  AFSC  leaders  and  commanders  and  may 
lessen  the  impact  of  similar  occurrences: 

1.  AFSC,  with  the  help  of  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel 
Center  (AFMPC),  should  identify  officers  with  project  management 
experience  and  8  to  16  years  in  service  who  are  in  other  career 
fields.  These  officers  should  be  requalified  as  project  managers 


and  returned  to  project  management  duties  in  order  to  better 
stabilize  the  career  field  with  middle  management  guidance. 

2  .  Efforts  should  be  made  by  A ESC  senior  leadership  to 
in surf'  junror  project  managers  are  given  expanded  responsi¬ 
bilities  when  possible.  With  a  lack  of  middle  management 
resources,  capable  junior  officers  should  be  challenged  with  more 
demanding  positrons  and  subsequently  provided  more  job  enrich¬ 
ment  . 

5.  AFSC  and  AEMPC  personnel  manaqers  should  establish 
necessary  programs  to  avoid  future  imbalances  in  project  manage¬ 
ment  staffing.  Techniques  such  as  providing  financial  bonuses  or 
incentives,  and  maintaining  a  reserve  of  project  managers  in 
other  career  fields  could  be  implemented. 

4.  AFSC  should  conduct  research  on  job  attitudes  as  project 
managers'  demographics  become  more  representative  of  other  Air 
Force  officers.  This  may  provide  the  opportunity  to  identify 
other  factors  that  may  be  influencing  job  attitudes. 
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Table  A-l 


Table  A-2 


Sex  by  Personnel  Category 


AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  =  352 


1,569 


10,671 


Male 

Female 


Table  A- 3 


Age  by  Personnel  Category 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

353 

17 

to 

20 

yrs 

0.0 

21 

to 

25 

yrs 

26.6 

26 

to 

30 

yrs 

14.7 

31 

to 

35 

yrs 

14.4 

36 

to 

40 

yrs 

23.2 

41 

to 

45 

yrs 

16.4 

46 

to 

50 

yrs 

3.7 

Over  50  yrs 

0.8 

1,573 

10,698 

0.0 

0.0 

16.1 

11.1 

23.6 

29.1 

21 .2 

24.2 

18.6 

19.6 

13.2 

10.5 

5.1 

3.3 

2.0 

2.2 

Table  A-4 

Time  in  the  Air  Force 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (*)  AF  Officers  (*) 


n  = 

353 

1,573 

10,677 

Less  than  1  yr 

6.5 

7.5 

2.5 

1  to  2  yrs 

7.1 

8.8 

4.7 

2  to  3  yrs 

12.5 

6.0 

7.7 

3  to  4  yrs 

7.6 

6.5 

7.3 

4  to  8  yrs 

10.8 

17.5 

22.7 

8  to  12  yrs 

8.8 

14.4 

16.8 

Over  12  yrs 

46.7 

39.2 

38.3 

"Cable  A-5 


Months  in  Present  Career  Field 
AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (?)  AF  Officers  (1) 


n  = 

351 

1,566 

10,618 

Less  than  6  mos 

7.4 

6.1 

5.0 

6  to  12  mos 

9.1 

7.3 

7.6 

12  to  18  mos 

7.7 

8.5 

7.7 

18  to  36  mos 

29.9 

16.8 

22.0 

Over  36  mos 

45.9 

61.3 

57.7 

Table  A-6 

Months  at 

Present  Duty  Station 

AFSC  PMs  (%) 

Other  AFSC  Officers  (%) 

AF  Officers  (?) 

n 

=  353 

1,569 

10,663 

loss  than  6  mos 

12.2 

13.4 

14.0 

6  to  12  mos 

11.9 

15.7 

16.8 

12  to  18  mos 

14.4 

17.7 

16.3 

18  to  36  mos 

38.2 

30.1 

36.8 

Over  36  mos 

23.2 

23.1 

16.2 

it, 


Table  A- 7 


Months  in  Present  Position 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  - 

353 

1,568 

10,653 

Less  than  6  mos 

22.9 

22.1 

27.2 

6  to  32  mos 

23.8 

21.7 

25.1 

12  to  18  mos 

15.9 

20.3 

16.6 

18  to  36  mos 

31.4 

27.0 

24.1 

Over  36  mos 

5.9 

8.8 

6.9 

AFSC  PMs 

l^ble  A-9 

Marital  Status 

(%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%) 

AF  Officers  (%) 

n  =  353 

1,571 

10,689 

Not  married 

26.9 

23.9 

20.5 

Married 

71.1 

7 '  .4 

78.0 

Single  parent 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

Table  A~10 

Spouse  Rnployment  Status:  AFSC  Project  Managers 

Geographically  Separated  Not  Geographically  Separated 
n  =  6  245 


Civilian  employed 
Not  employed 
Military  member 


Table  A-ll 


Spouse  Employment  Status:  Other  AFSC  Officers 

Geographically  Separated  Not  Geographically  Separated 


n  = 

51 

1,118 

Civilian  enployed 

47.1 

38.4 

Not  employed 

23.5 

50.3 

Military  member 

29.4 

11.4 

Table  A-12 

Spouse  Employment  Status:  Air  Force  Officers 

Geographically  Separated  Not  Geographically  Separated 
n  =  369  7,968 


Civilian  employed 
Not  enployed 
Military  member 


60.4 

19.8 

19.8 


33.4 

58.3 

8.4 


Table  A-] 3 


Education  Level 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

353 

1,567 

10,670 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

Less  than  2  yrs  college 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

More  than  2  yrs  college 

0.0 

2.0 

1.3 

Bachelors  Degree 

46.7 

40.7 

55.0 

Masters  Degree 

50.7 

39.8 

36.2 

PhD 

2.3 

17.4 

6.9 

Table  A-14 

Professional  Military  Education 
AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

353 

1,572 

10,682 

None 

36.5 

44.4 

32.9 

SOS 

16.1 

18.8 

28.2 

Int  Serv  Sch 

24.9 

18.6 

23.9 

Sr  Serv  Sch 

22.1 

15.0 

11.6 

Table  A-15 


Table  A-17 


Does  Supervisor  Write  Respondent's  Effectiveness  Report 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

350 

1,554 

10,531 

Yes 

76.6 

71.3 

78.6 

No 

14.6 

18.4 

13.5 

Not  sure 

8.9 

10.3 

7.9 

AFSC  PMs 

Table  A-18 

Work  Schedule 

(%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%) 

AF  Officers  {%) 

n  - 

352 

1,555 

10,589 

Days 

84.9 

72.6 

56.3 

JVing 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

Midnight 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Rotat ing 

0.0 

9.1 

4.3 

Irregular 

5.4 

10.9 

13.0 

Frequent  TDY 

9.7 

6.9 

8.1 

Table  A-19 


Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 
AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

346 

1,561 

10,565 

Neve  i 

6.1 

5.8 

6.7 

Occasionally 

34.7 

24.6 

22.4 

Monthly 

6.1 

17.3 

13.8 

Weekly 

39.3 

40.9 

42.5 

Daily 

12.7 

10.1 

12.5 

Conti nous ly 

1.2 

1.4 

2.2 

Table  A-20 

Group  Meetings  Used  to  Solve  Problems 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

345 

1,549 

10,511 

Never 

22.3 

17.9 

14.7 

Occasionally 

45.2 

41.1 

42.7 

Half  the  time 

20.0 

22.1 

21.9 

Table  A-21 


Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  {%) 


n  = 

352 

1,572 

10,529 

Nonrat  ed 

84.9 

87.4 

56.4 

Nonrated  crew 

0.3 

0.9 

2.7 

Rated  Operations 

0.0 

1.1 

32.0 

Rated  Support 

14.8 

10.6 

9.0 

Table  A-22 
Career  Intent 

AFSC  PMs  (%)  Other  AFSC  Officers  (%)  AF  Officers  (%) 


n  = 

349 

1,568 

10,637 

Retire  in  12  mos 

5.2 

5.0 

3.1 

Career 

54.4 

45.5 

51.8 

likely  Career 

18.9 

20.9 

22.8 

Maybe 

16.0 

17.7 

14.6 

Probably  Not  Career 

3.4 

7.0 

4.8 

Separate 

2.0 

3.8 

2.9 

Table  B-l 
The  Work  Itself 
ANOVA  of  QAP  Factor  Scores 
AFSC  PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Factor 

Mean 

SD 

Subset 

df 

F 

Job  Performance  Goals 

2,12130 

67.3; 

AFSC  PMs 

4.33 

1.02 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.53 

1.03 

2 

AF  Officers 

4.76 

.97 

3 

Task  Characteristics 

2,12197 

54.2' 

AFSC  PMs 

4.93 

1.09 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.21 

1.04 

2 

AF  Officers 

5.38 

0.93 

3 

Task  Autonomy 

2,12226 

4.0' 

AFSC  PMs 

4.67 

1.19 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.63 

1.33 

1 

AF  Officers 

4.54 

1.36 

1 

Work  Repetition 

2,12418 

58.8: 

AFSC  PMs 

3.65 

1.33 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.15 

1.45 

2 

AF  officers 

4.36 

1.35 

3 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 

2,12052 

8.8 

AFSC  PMs 

2.28 

.98 

1 

Other  AFSC 

2.42 

1.07 

2 

AF  Officers 

2.49 

1.05 

2 

Job  Related  Training 

2,9852 

62.0 

AFSC  PMs 

4.03 

1.50 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.39 

1 .59 

2 

AF  Officers 

4.76 

1.45 

3 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly  different  at  the 
.05  level. 

*p  <  .05,  **p  <  .01,  ***p  <  .001. 


Factor 


Mean 


Subset 


df 


SD 


Skill  Variety 

2,12499 

13.65** 

AFSC  PMs 

5.11 

1.40 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.40 

1.37 

2 

AF  Officers 

5.46 

1.26 

2 

Task  Identity 

2,12466 

33.00** 

AFSC  PMs 

4.86 

1.29 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.07 

1.28 

2 

AF  Officers 

5.26 

1.20 

3 

Task  Significance 

2,12518 

93.52** 

AFSC  PMs 

5.08 

1.51 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.58 

1.37 

2 

AF  Officers 

5.85 

1.21 

3 

Job  Feedback 

2,12486 

22.84** 

AFSC  PMs 

4.55 

1.26 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.79 

1.24 

2 

AF  Officers 

4.92 

1.17 

3 

Need  for  Enrichment 

2,12207 

2.9837 

AFSC  PMs 

6.17 

.78 

1 

Other  AFSC 

6.12 

.85 

1 

AF  Officers 

6.08 

.87 

1 

Job  Motivation  Index 

2,11414 

3.65* 

AFSC  PMs 

116.94 

63.18 

1 

Other  AFSC 

125.35 

69.82 

2 

AF  Officers 

126.90 

67.07 

2 

Table  B-3 

Work  Croup  Process 
ANOVA  of  QAP  Factor  Scores 
AFSC  PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Factor  Mean 

SD 

Subset 

df 

F 

Work  Support 

2,12037 

8.9 

AFSC  PMs 

4.66 

1.01 

2 

Other  AFSC 

4.65 

1.04 

2 

AF'  Officers 

4.54 

1.10 

1 

Management  and  Supervision 

2,11782 

6 . 6 

AFSC  PMs 

5.23 

1.37 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.20 

1.40 

1 

AF  Officers 

5.33 

1.33 

1 

Supervisory  Ccmmunicat ions 

Climate 

2,11530 

12.2; 

AFSC  PMs 

4.71 

1.47 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.71 

1.49 

1 

AF  Officers 

4.89 

1.41 

2 

Organizational  Cctnnuni cat ions  Climate 

2,11642 

67.3' 

AFSC  PMs 

4.55 

1.23 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.57 

1.32 

1 

AF  Officers 

4.94 

1.24 

2 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly  different  at  the 
.05  level. 

*p  <  .05,  **p  <  .01,  ***p  <  .001. 


Table  B-4 
Work  Group  Output 
ANOVA  of  QAP  Factor  Scores 
AFSC  PMs  vs  Other  AFSC  Officers  vs  AF  Officers 


Factor 

Mean 

SD 

Subset 

df 

F 

Pride 

2,12453 

63. 4< 

AFSC  PMs 

4.95 

1.58 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.21 

1.47 

2 

AF  Officers 

5.54 

1.36 

3 

Ad  vancesnen  t/Recogn  i  t  i  on 

2,11958 

AFSC  PMs 

4.44 

1.19 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.43 

1.20 

1 

AF  Officers 

4.60 

1.18 

2 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

2,12080 

AFSC  PMs 

5.62 

1.16 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.68 

1.17 

1 

AF  Officers 

5.79 

1.06 

2 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

2,11264 

1.9: 

AFSC  PMs 

5.25 

1.06 

1 

Other  AFSC 

5.38 

1.05 

1 

AF  Officers 

5.36 

1.10 

1 

General  Organizational  Climate 

2,11711 

81.6' 

AFSC  PMs 

4.86 

1.29 

1 

Other  AFSC 

4.86 

1.29 

1 

AF  Officers 

5.27 

1.23 

2 

Note:  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly  different  at  the 
.05  level. 

*p  <  .05,  **p  <  .01,  ***p  <  .001. 
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Which  of  the  following  best  describes  jour 


to  do  your  wort  as  you  set  fit? 

To  what  extent  are  you  allowed  to  Mke  the 
(M lor  decisions  required  to  perfono  your  job 


Tarlable  Statement  VarUbl*  Statement 

Humber  Factor  Kumcer  Statement  Wui*«r  factor  Humber  Statement 

314  820  96  organ  1  tit  ton  hat  clear-cut  goals.  *2*  819  61  *9  supervisor  asks  members  for  Oielr  Ideas  on 

task  Improvements • 


